THE PRIME MINISTER

an able Chancellor of the Exchequer, in whom he had full confidence, he
himself introduced the great Budget of 1842 and that of 1845. The War
Office, the Admiralty, the Foreign Office, the administration of India and of
Ireland felt his personal influence as much as the Treasury or the Board of
Trade.1

The emphasis of this passage is fully justified by the documents
printed in the Peel Papers. Yet Peel's pre-eminence was exceptional;
and none of his successors, not even Mr Disraeli and Mr Gladstone,
attained to the same measure of control. One element in his pre-
dominance, as Lord Rosebery suggested, was the narrow range of
administrative activity. The State had not, in 1846, entered upon the
interference in social and economic life that the industrial revolution had
made necessary. The finance of government was comparatively simple.
The practical administration of the Army was primarily in the hands of
the Commander-in-Chief, not in those of the Secretary of State. The
Navy was, by modern standards, a small affair. Foreign and colonial
policy involved a leisurely consideration of despatches, not a feverish
interchange of telegraphic messages. The 'man on the spot' in the
colonies was a local dictator. India was governed primarily by the local
agents of the East India Company. Even the government of Ireland
was, in the main, a matter of police. Above all, Peel's personality
impressed itself upon his colleagues. His Cabinet contained some able
members. Sir James Graham's qualities as a politician were, perhaps,
not attractive; his capacity as an administrator could not be denied.
Lord Aberdeen as Foreign Secretary might be accused of pro-French
bias, and his relations with The Times are not to be defended; yet his
appointment to office smoothed all the feathers that Lord Palmerston
had ruffled. The Duke of Wellington, in spite of the broken windows of
1832, held an unassailable position in public esteem. When Mr Gladstone
was moved into the Cabinet his capacity was already evident. In
spite of all this, Peel dominated his Cabinet. The 'principles of Sir
Robert Peel' were an important element in policy long after his death.
For Mr Gladstone he remained the oracle of the Constitution.

Peel's own views as to a Prime Minister's functions were put by him
to a Select Committee in 1850.

1 Rosebery, Miscellanies, i, p. 197.
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